In New York the concept of justice is less impersonal and dis-
passionate than in English courts, where its arbiters, sitting in wigs
and taking their time, calculate the value of every statement and fact
before allowing them to influence a decision. In American justice,
as in French, the human element is all-important. An American
court might be likened to the soap-box meetings in Hyde Park, which
are a different, but vital, element in the life of the community. English
law is sacred and dehumanized, and the mildest protest or opinion
expressed in court or outside it may be considered as "contempt"
and bring grave consequences. In America the prisoner may answer
back, and the fact that he is made to withdraw the remark that the
prosecution has a face like a horse nevertheless amuses the jury, and
is psychologically prejudicial in his favour. An English judge makes
dry, academic jokes. The New York judge, for better or worse, is
often more prejudiced than impartial. In court, coats are taken off,
people spring to their feet, snapping braces. American law frequently
exceeds its jurisdiction, and tries cases which are properly for the
psychiatrist and not for criminal law. Sometimes, in spite of psychia-
tric advice, it pursues criminal prosecution. Recently, a twelve-year-
old boy was tried for killing a baby, and convicted of manslaughter.
This case should have been handled by psychiatrists and child
specialists, and never have reached regular court, attended by the
lurid newspaper publicity. There are many such cases yearly, not all
of them involving minors, but most of them handled with a hard-
and-fast law which obviates the understanding we have developed in
the last fifty years in the field of the human mind. If such mis-
handlings seem to head in the direction of inhumanity, the much
discussed third-degree method of arrest and interrogation falls to
the beast level. Although there is not much publicity given to police
violence, it is stifl widely prevalent, denials notwithstanding. Many
a police hospital case arrives at Bellevue with fractured arms and
bruises on the upper parts of the arms and the head. The police
seem especially vicious to non-violent drunks and other arrests: the
slightest movement often calls for a blow on the head with the night-
stick. Racial discrimination is not uncommon amongst "cops"..
Minor arrests are given the third degree, in the hope of pinning other
unsolved crimes on them. Innocent bystanders to street crimes are
often "hauled in" for no reason, and passers-by who instinctively
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